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A HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY MARRIAGE 
CERTIFICATE 

Editorial Notes by T. C. Elliott. 

The marriage certificate, herewith reproduced in facsimile, 
is interesting to students of Oregon history as an illustration of 
the procedure provided by the rules of the Hudson's Bay 
Company for the marriage of their officers and employes in 
the Fur Country under conditions of residence where a cere- 
mony and certificate by a representative of the church or a 
magistrate were usually impossible. In addition to the issu- 
ance of such a certificate as this by the Chief Factor or Chief 
Trader or Chief Clerk in charge at any fort or post, a record 
was ordered to be made on the journal kept at that particular 
fort, and this record' became a part of the annual report to 
the Dteputy Gbvemor and Council at York Factory or Norway 
House. In this manner the Deputy Governor was kept in- 
formed of any alliances entered into, and was, when necessary, 
able to exert a moral influence through the power of the 
Council to withhold promotions and regulate appointments to 
this and that district; and all officers were under personal 
bond to the Company. 

It may be truthfully said that the character of the factors, 
traders and clerks of the company was, as a rule, so high that 
the marriage relation, although with women of Indian blood, 
was held in high respect. While for actual protection of life, 
as well as furtherance of trade in remote districts or during 
dangerous expeditions, marriage of a temporary nature with 
Indian women was under exceptional instances indulged in, 
children by any such marriage appear to have been educated 
and provided for by the father. At Fort Vancouver, in June, 
1840, it would have been possible to have arranged a ceremony 
by a priest of the Catholic' faith or a Protestant minister', but 
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the company method was preferred. It may be added that 
this form of common law marriage, so called, will stand in 
almost any court of England or the United States today. 

The certificate is also interesting because of the autographs 
it contains — that of Dr. John McLoughlin, the "Father of 
Oregon" ; that of Archibald McDonald, one of the most com- 
petent and trusted chief traders of the Company, who from 
1830 to 1833 commanded at Fort Langley on the Fraser River, 
and who was for so many years in charge of Fort Colvile on 
the upper Columbia, the chief fort of the interior; whose 
annual letters, whether addressed to Edward Ermatinger in 
Upper Canada or to John MacLeod at Norway House, reveal 
so much of the personnel and events of the Columbia district ; 
that of Alex. C. Anderson, another prominent clerk and chief 
trader, for many years stationed at Fort Vancouver, and whose 
manuscripts are in the Bancroft collection at Berkeley; also 
those of Archibald McKinlay and his wife, who resided near 
Oregon City and Champoeg from 1846 until Mr. McKinlay, 
in common with so many others, was ruined financially by the 
floods of December, i860, and in 1861 or 1862 removed with 
his family to Lac La Hache in British Columbia. There they 
resided for more than twenty years ; but their last years were 
spent at the hospitable home of their own daughter, Sarah 
(wife of the kind and courteous Mr. A. B. Ferguson), at 
Savona's Ferry at the end of Lake Kamloops. Their graves 
are in the little cemetery on the hill across the Thompson River 
from Savona's, indistinctly seen from passing trains on the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Sarah Julia Ogdeni was the favorite daughter of Peter Skene 
Ogden, named Sarah after that of his own mother, who was 
from an aristocratic family of Livingston Manor near New 
York City, and Julia after that of his wife, who was a woman 
of no uncommon attainments from the Spokane tribe of In- 
dians. Sarah Julia Ogden was born, according to the family 
record, on January ist, 1826, so that in June, 1840, she was in 
her fifteenth year ; and Archibald McKinlay was fifteen years 
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her senior. Her father had been since 1835 stationed at Fort 
St. James on Lake Stuart (British Columbia) in charge of 
the New Caledonia district, and his family resided with him 
there, and Mr. McRinlay was a clerk in the same! district. It 
is probable that the daughter was educated for the most part 
at home, but, perhaps, had been at Fort Vancouver attendng 
school previous to her marriage. In 1841 Mr. McKinlay was 
placed in charge of Fort Walla Walla and remained there 
until 1846, when he was promoted to be chief trader and went 
to Oregon City to take charge of the company's business there. 
Some time after the treaty of 1846 he succeeded to the busi- 
ness as member of the firm of Allan, McKinlay & Co. He 
became an, American citizen and took title to a donation land 
claim on the outskirts of Oregon City and the house he built 
and occupied on that claim is still standing. Afterward he was 
engaged in raising stock on a farm on the west side of the 
Willamette opposite Champoeg. 

If the story be true, Sarah Julia Ogden, during her infancy, 
was an innocent participant in an exciting episode among the 
mountains or on the plains of Southern Idaho. Thei story goes 
that during one of the trapping expeditions of her father, at a 
time when' there was strenuous rivalry with the American 
trappers, the camp of Mr. Ogden was raided one morning and 
the horses stampeded, and that one of the horses with a baby 
strapped to its board and tied to the saddle ran into the camp 
of the Americans, but that the mother of the child, Mrs. 
Ogden, followed right into the camp, caught and mounted the 
horse and made off, and on the way caught and led away a 
packhorse loaded with furs; while the American trappers 
shouted and threatened with their rifles but were too gallant 
to shoot. Joseph L. Meek gave this story to Mrs. Victor and 
it appears in "The River of the West," but Mr. Meek had not 
come to the mountains until 1829, after Mr. Ogdeni had made 
his last trip to the Snake country. Miss Laut in her "Conquest 
of the Great Northwest," published in 1908, gives the same 
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incident as of the year 1825 ; but this is a trifle early for Miss 
Sarah to have been present. 

Doubtless some such incident occurred during some Indian 
raid and became a common tale among the trappers, and 
Joseph L. Meek easily attached the Ogden name and Ameri- 
can gallantry to it. It is fairly certain that the rival trapping 
parties did not raid each others' camps. The writer is in pos- 
session of a copy of the journals of Peter Skene Ogden during 
the period of his command of the Snake Country Brigades, 
and these make no mention of any such incident, or of his 
family accompanying him; and probably they did not. 
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